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INTRODUCTION 


Ottorino  Respighi  was  not  one  of  the  more 
progressive  composers  of  his  generation.  His  methods 
were  deeply  rooted  in  the  Romantic  tradition  with  its 
lyricism,  brilliance,  sensuousness  and  sonority.  His 
status  as  a  composer  rests  on  a  small  number  of  orchestral 
works.  The  Concerto  Greqoriano  was  written  in  the  early 
days  of  the  twentieth  century  when  a  variety  of  new 
techniques  and  concepts  were  occupying  the  attentions  of 
the  more  adventurous  composers.  The  first  performance 
took  place  on  February  5,  1922  at  the  Augusteo  in  Rome. 

The  soloist  was  Mario  Corti  and  the  conductor,  Bernardino 
Molinari.  The  concerto  did  not  meet  with  great  success, 
and  it  has  not  yet  achieved  a  place  in  the  repertoire  of 
leading  violinists  comparable  with  other  works  in  the 
same  genre . 

This  study  has  been  undertaken  in  conjunction  with 
a  public  performance  of  the  Concerto  Gregoriano  which  took 
place  on  March  16,  1969,  at  The  University  of  Alberta, 
Edmonton,  with  the  author  as  violin  soloist  and  the 
Orchestra  of  the  Music  Department  of  The  University  of 
Alberta  conducted  by  Thomas  Rolston. 
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CHAPTER  I 


OTTORINO  RESPIGHI 

Ottorino  Respighi  (1879-1936)  was  born  at  a  turning 
point  in  Italian  musical  history.  The  nineteenth  century 
in  Italy  was  completely  dominated  by  opera,  the  last  half 
in  fact,  by  one  man,  Giuseppe  Verdi  (1813-1901) .  Instrumental 
composition  was  almost  totally  eclipsed  by  opera  with  its 
emphasis  on  emotionalism  and  sentimentalism  which  reached 
its  ultimate  expression  in  operas  like  Verdi's  La  Traviata, 
first  performed  in  1853,  or  Puccini's  La  Boheme,  produced 
in  1896.  The  twentieth  century  in  Italy,  therefore,  began 
as  a  one-sided  musical  culture. 

Italy's  musical  distinction  in  the  instrumental 

works  of  Corelli  (1653-1713) ,  Tartini  (1692-1770) ,  and 

Vivaldi  (c.  1675-1741) ,  to  mention  but  three  of  the  many 

performer-composers  of  the  mid-  and  late-Baroque,  was 

carried  to  its  logical  conclusions  not  in  Italy,  but  in 

Germany,  by  such  composers  as  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart  and 

Beethoven,  and  ultimately  Schubert  and  Brahms.  Gradually 

at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth,  and  the  beginning  of  the 

twentieth  century,  a  reaction  to  German  dominance  became 

apparent.  German  Romanticism  was  challenged  by  two  forces, 

the  first  of  which  was  Nationalism  which  was  strongly 

evident  in  Russia  and  Bohemia,  but  soon  spread  to  other 
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countries  in  Europe  and  America,  and  second,  the  rise  of 
a  new  school  of  composition  in  France  known  as  Impressionism. 
However  in  Italy  the  efforts  to  restore  the  Italian 
heritage  succeeded  only  in  producing  an  imitation  of 
Germanic  models.  The  generation  of  composers  who  were  born 
toward  the  end  of  the  century  (between  1880  and  1890) 
included  Respighi,  Casella,  Malipiero,  Pizzetti  and  Ghedini. 
These  men  may  be  said  to  have  restored  Italy's  instrumental 
eminence. 

Italy  had  been  isolated  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  from  other  European  influences  because  of  her 
preoccupation  with  opera.  Composers  such  as  Gioacchino 
Rossini  (1792-1868) ,  the  principal  Italian  operatic  composer 
of  the  early  nineteenth  century,  were  endowed  with  a 
pronounced  gift  for  melody  and  a  flair  for  stage  effect  that 
brought  them  quick  success.  Rossini's  operas  represented 
a  deep-rooted  Italian  conviction  that  an  opera  should  be 
the  essence  of  the  art  of  song  existing  to  delight  and  to 
move  the  listener  by  its  melody,  its  spontaneity  and  its 
popular  appear. 

These  characteristics  were  a  counter-balance  to  the 
heavy  Romanticism  of  German  music,  and  in  particular, 

German  opera.  Italy  pursued  her  fascination  with  opera 
from  Rossini's  comic  operas,  which  were  his  most  successful 
works,  to  both  the  comic  and  the  serious  operas  of  Donizetti, 
to  the  ten  operas  of  Bellini,  who  is  considered  the  most 
aristocratic  composer  in  that  he  refined  all  the  ideals  of 
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lyric  style,  sensitive  harmony  and  intensely  expressive 
melodies,  and  finally  to  the  immensely  popular  operas  of 
Verdi,  whose  dominance  in  the  last  half  of  the  century  was 
unquestioned . 

Where  Germanic  opera  was  an  expression  of 
Romanticism  with  its  preoccupation  with  medieval  tales  and 
legends  of  heroes  and  the  supernatural  that  found  its 
ultimate  expression  in  Wagner's  music-dramas,  Italian  opera 
found  its  truest  expression  in  verismo.  Verismo  can  be 
equated  with  "realism"  or  "naturalism."  Italian  operatic 
composers  chose  librettos  that  were  concerned  with  everyday 
people  in  recognizable  and  familiar  situations  reacting 
emotionally  and,  more  often  than  not,  violently  to  these 
situations. 

It  was  from  this  domination  of  opera  that  Italian 
instrumental  composers  strove  to  achieve  independence  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  The  choice  was 
either  to  follow  the  trends  of  Nationalism  or  of 
Impressionism,  or  to  turn  to  a  rediscovery  of  Monteverdi 
and  Vivaldi  and  to  use  their  early  forms  as  the  basis  for 
a  renaissance. 

Ottorino  Respighi  was  probably  the  most  prominent 
of  the  Italian  instrumental  composers  of  the  first  third 
of  the  twentieth  century.  In  his  early  days  as  a  student 
he  underwent  a  traditional  musical  training.  As  a 
twentieth-century  composer  he  did  not  show  an  interest  in 
experimentation  or  in  pursuing  new  forms  of  musical 
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expression.  Rather,  he  was  able  to  fuse  the  romantic 
style  with  some  of  the  modern  tendencies. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  he  began  lessons  in  violin 
and  composition  at  the  Liceo  Musicale  in  Bologna.  He 
spent  almost  a  decade  there,  and  as  a  composition  student 
was  a  pupil  of  two  teachers,  Luigi  Torchi  and  Guisseppi 
Martucci.  These  teachers  were  reputed  as  excellent 
pedagogs  and  each  was  steeped  in  the  classic  forms  as  an 
academic  basis  for  composition. 

Martucci  was  a  pianist,  conductor  and  composer. 

He  pioneered  the  support  of  the  renaissance  of  instrumental 
music  in  Italy.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  devoted  to  German 
music  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
particularly  that  of  Schumann,  Brahms  and  Wagner,  music 
which  had  a  great  influence  on  his  own  work.  It  was  he 
who  conducted  the  first  performance  of  Wagner's  Tristan 
und  Isolde  in  Bologna  in  June  of  1888.  As  a  teacher  he 
was  reputed  for  his  skill  in  the  technique  of  orchestration. 

Torchi  was  a  musicologist  and  composer  who  had 
studied  at  the  Leipzig  Conservatory  and  returned  to 
Bologna  to  become  librarian,  teacher  and  composer  at  the 
Liceo.  His  interest  in  the  ideas  and  music  of  Wagner  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that  he  wrote  La  scuola  romantica  in 
Germania  in  1884,  followed  in  1893  by  a  Study  of  Wagner, 
as  well  as  translations  from  Wagner's  Oper  und  Drama 
(1894)  into  Italian.  These  two  men  guided  the  first 
decade  of  Respighi's  education  as  a  composer. 
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After  his  graduation  in  1901,  Respighi  travelled 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  December  of  that  year  he  was 
engaged  as  the  principal  violist  at  the  opera  house.  In 
the  following  year  he  became  a  pupil,  for  five  months,  of 
Rimski-Korsakov  whose  influence  appears  to  have  affected 
him  profoundly.  In  a  biography  of  Respighi  written  by 
his  wife,  Elsa,  after  his  death  in  1936,  she  states  that 
the  most  important  event  of  his  trip  to  Russia  was  his 
meeting  with  Rimski-Korsakov  and  his  lessons  with  him. 

She  quotes  Respighi  as  saying  of  these  lessons,  "They 
were  not  many  but  for  me  extremely  important. 

Rimski-Korsakov  had  a  powerful  personality,  and 
was  idolized  in  Russia.  He  appears  to  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  Respighi's  work  from  their  first  meeting.  A 
performance  of  a  Prelude,  Chorale  and  Fugue  which  Respighi 
had  composed  and  scored  while  with  Rimski-Korsakov,  won 
him  the  diploma  in  composition  from  the  Liceo  in  Bologna. 

He  was  considered  to  be  one  of  the  most  promising  graduates 
of  the  school. 

In  1902  he  lived  for  some  months  in  Berlin  where 
he  met  with  Max  Bruch  and  showed  him  some  of  his  work.  It 
has  been  stated  in  many  musical  sources  that  Respighi 
became  a  pupil  of  Bruch,  but  Elsa  Respighi  in  her  biography 
denies  this.  According  to  her,  Respighi  felt  too 
spiritually  removed  from  Bruch  and  was  never  in  fact  his 

^Elsa  Respighi,  Ottorino  Respighi,  (Milano: 

Ricordi,  1954) ,  p.  20. 
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pupil. 2 

Respighi's  devotion  to  the  music  of  earlier  days  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  under  the  influence  of  Torchi,  he 
began  his  long  series  of  transcriptions  of  old  music  and 
this  interest  remained  with  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
was  always  fascinated  by  the  work  of  Monteverdi  and 
subsequently  he  arranged  the  Lamento  d'Ariana  by  Monteverdi 
for  voice  and  orchestra  in  1908.  Years  later  he  transcribed 
Monteverdi's  Orfeo  at  the  request  of  La  Scala  Opera  in 
Milan  for  its  1934-35  season.  It  was  performed  in  Milan 
on  May  16,  1935.  In  this  work  he  remained  faithful  to 
the  melody  and  bass  given  by  Monteverdi  but  the  color  of 
the  work — which  was  not  specifically  indicated  by 
Monteverdi — he  tried  to  capture  in  his  own  terms. 

Among  other  works  which  reflect  his  devotion  to  the 
old  music  are  three  orchestral  transcriptions  of  Bach's  organ 
works,  the  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  D  Major,  Three  Organ  Chorales 
and  the  Passacaqlla  in  C  Minor  which  he  called  an  orchestral 
"interpretation."  All  were  written  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life. 

It  has  been  stated  that  there  is  no  distinctive 
style  which  can  be  attributed  to  Respighi.  This 
characteristic — or  lack  or  recognizable  characteristic — is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  Respighi  had  an  exceptional 
power  of  assimilation  and  a  facile  technique  as  a  composer 
and  orchestrator ,  and  in  consequence  his  position  as  a 

2 Ibid. ,  p.  33. 
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twentieth-century  composer  is  one  of  interpreter  rather 
than  creator. 

In  1913  Respighi  was  engaged  as  instructor  of 
composition  at  the  Musical  Lyceum  of  St.  Cecilia  in  Rome. 

It  was  while  he  was  teaching  at  the  Lyceum  that  he  came 
into  contact  with  the  group  of  Italian  composers  who  had 
been  organized  by  Casella  in  1916  to  form  a  musical 
organization  called  the  National  Music  Society.  The 
society  patterned  its  organization  after  French  and 
Spanish  examples.  Its  objectives  were  to  restore  Italy's 
musical  heritage  and  to  free  it  of  all  foreign  influences. 
Their  object  was  to  promote  a  renaissance  of  Italian 
instrumental  music. 

The  original  members  of  the  National  Music  Society 
were  Malipiero,  Perinello,  Gui,  Tommasini ,  Pizzetti, 

Respighi  and  Casella.  They  performed  the  music  of  young 
Italian  composers,  revived  forgotten  music,  printed  the 
most  interesting  new  compositions,  published  a  periodical 
and  organized  a  system  of  exchange  with  other  European 
countries.  Respighi  and  Pizzetti  eventually  broke  away 
from  the  group.  Respighi  had  little  affinity  with  Casella' s 
music  and  was  spiritually  hostile  to  the  anti-romantic 
movement.  His  orchestral  works  were  sumptuous;  his 
Straussian  tone  poems  and  Teutonic  romantic  style  gained 
popularity  in  Italy  as  well  as  abroad. 

In  an  extended  article  by  the  noted  Italian  critic 
and  writer  Guido  M.  Gatti  on  the  subject  of  "Ottorino 
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Respighi, "  Gatti  notes  that 

Among  modern  composers,  a  class  whom  the  public  has 
always  regarded  with  a  liberal  amount  of  mistrust, 
Respighi  is  the  only  one  who  knew — according  to  current 
opinion--how  to  balance  classical  elements  with  certain 
reforming  tendencies  which  were  more  or  less  attracting 
every  composer  of  his  time.  His  facile  powers,  his 
exceptional  capacity  for  assimilation,  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  lack  in  him  of  a  strong  and  decisive 
aesthetic  conviction  and  a  confirmed  "Weltanschauung" 
make  it  difficult  to  find  and  pursue  a  clearcut  line 
of  development  in  his  copious  output  and  to  establish 
a  point  of  departure  and  a  point  of  arrival  and  an 
expressive  style  distinctly  Respighian.^ 

Respighi  pursued  this  power  of  assimilation. 

Evidence  of  his  ability  can  be  readily  found.  After  hearing 
Richard  Strauss'  opera,  Salome ,  in  Bologna  in  1906,  Respighi, 
under. the  influence  of  this  work,  wrote  his  opera  Semirama. 

It  was  performed  in  1910  and  was  a  popular  success,  but 
it  did  not  become  historically  significant.  Subsequently 
the  Straussian  influence  was  but  briefly  evident  in  his 
work.  It  cannot  accurately  be  said  of  Respighi  that  his 
works  show  any  one  influence.  Unlike  Strauss,  for  instance, 
Respighi  was  more  profoundly  conscious  of  form  and  structure 
and  not  at  all  devoted  to  descriptive,  programmatic  works. 
This  element  of  structure  and  form  has  been  declared  one 
of  Respighi's  strongest  characteristics  and  it  found  its 
ultimate  expression  in  his  symphonic  poem,  Fontane  di 
Roma,  composed  in  1915. 

His  interest  in  Gregorian  themes  and  ecclesiastical 


Guido  M.  Gatti,  "Ottorino  Respighi,"  The 
International  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians,  (4th  ed . : 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  1946) ,  p.  1780. 
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modalities  was  not  a  deeply  developed  or  particularly 
significant  feature  of  his  work.  He  was  interested  in 
Gregorian  themes  for  their  harmonic  implications.  They 
were  used  not  as  a  religious  expression  nor  as  a  point  of 
style  but  rather  as  thematic  material.  This  is  evident 
in  the  Concerto  Greqoriano  for  violin  and  orchestra  which 
he  composed  in  1922. 

It  is  possible  to  trace  Respighi's  encounter  with 
Gregorian  chant  through  his  biography.  His  biographer, 

Elsa  Respighi,  writes  that  following  their  marriage  in 
1919  she  asked  her  husband  if  he  had  ever  studied  Gregorian 
chant.  He  replied  that  he  was  interested,  but  that  he  had 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it.  Elsa  was  an 
accomplished  composer,  a  former  pupil  of  her  husband,  and 
a  singer  and  because  she  had  obtained  a  diploma  in  Gregorian 
chant  she  offered  herself  as  his  teacher.  In  a  few  days, 
she  says,  he  had  learned  everything  she  knew  and  more.  She 
sang  from  the  Roman  Gradual,  while  he  listened.  He  was 
fascinated  by  the  chants  of  the  Gradual  and  wondered, 
according  to  her,  at  the  possibility  of  modal  music  being 

4 

"brought  up  to  date!" 

Although  Elsa  Respighi  maintains  that  all  his  works 
written  after  1920  showed  modal  influences,  Guido  M.  Gatti 
maintains  that  though  it  was  evident  in  two  works — the 
Three  Preludes  on  a  Gregorian  Melody,  (1921) ,  for  piano, 

4 

Respighi,  Ottorino  Respighi,  p.  125. 
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and  the  Concerto  Greqoriano  for  violin  and  orchestra,  with 
some  echoes  of  it  in  the  lyric  comedy,  Belf aqor ,  written 
in  1923  as  well  as  in  the  orchestral  work,  Vitrate  di 
Chiesa,  composed  in  1927 — here  was  another  instance  of  a 
specific  influence  disappearing.^ 

It  can  therefore  be  said  of  Respighi  that  although 
he  was  not  an  innovator  and  though  his  art  was  hedonistic, 
his  most  outstanding  musical  qualities  were  his  gift  as  an 
orchestrator ,  his  strong  sense  of  form  and  structure,  and 
a  lyricism  which  remained  with  him  throughout  his  life. 


5Gatti, 


Ottorino  Respighi, "  p.  1780 


CHAPTER  II 


STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  OF  THE 
CONCERTO  GREGORI ANO 


One  of  the  dominating  structural  characteristics 
of  the  Concerto  Greqoriano  is  the  effective  integration  of 
the  solo  instrument  with  the  orchestral  texture.  This 
style  of  writing  is  evident,  of  course,  in  the  music  of 
most  composers  of  the  post-classical  period,  so  while 
Respighi  is  not  unique  in  this  respect,  he  has  provided 
here'  a  splendid  example  of  virtuosic  writing  for  both  solo 
violin  and  for  orchestra. 

The  name  "Greqoriano"  reflects  Respighi's  use  of 
themes  borrowed  from  Gregorian  plainsong  and  of  certain 
passages  which  in  character  suggest  an  ecclesiastical 
atmosphere.  The  range  of  mood  varies  from  quiet  reflection 
to  ecstatic  joy  expressed,  however,  within  the  bounds  of 
solemn  chant . 


Instrument a t ion 


2 

2 

2 

2 


flutes 

oboes 

English  horn 
clarinets  in  B  flat 
bass  clarinet 
bassoons 

solo  violin 

violins 

violas 

cellos 

basses 


4  horns  in  F 

2  trumpets  in  B  flat 

3  trombones 
timpani 
celesta 
harp 
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First  Movement  "Andante  Tranquillo ' ' 

This  movement  is  an  arch  form,  ABA,  and  may  be 
divided  as  follows: 


Introduction 


bars  1-  4 
bars  5-29 
bars  30-66 
bars  67-88 


Principal  theme  "A" 
Middle  section  "B" 
Return  of  theme  "A" 
Cadenza 


The  principal  theme  (Example  1)  is  clearly  defined,  but 
the  middle  section  is  rather  rhapsodic  and  may  even  be 
said  to  be  an  extension  or  development  of  the  initial 
theme.  The  orchestral  texture  throughout  is  one  of 
integration  with  the  soloist  combined  with  frequent  solo 
passages  for  various  instruments. 

Example  1.  (bars  5,6.) 


Introduction 

The  first  four  bars  consist  of  a  quiet  theme 
(Example  2)  which  through  its  modal  quality 

Example  2.  (bars  1-4.) 
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(Hypo-Dorian) ^  and  the  fourths  and  fifths  by  which  it  is 
harmonized  establishes  a  quasi-religious  mood.  The  interval 
of  the  falling  fourth  (see  Example  2)  which  appears  in  the 
first  bar  is  a  significant  unifying  element  which  is  used 
frequently  throughout  the  movement. 

Principal  theme  "A" 

The  principal  theme  is  heard  in  bars  5-29.  It  is 
played  first  by  the  solo  oboe,  then  the  English  horn, 
then  by  the  bassoon,  each  in  overlapping  succession. 

Before  the  solo  violin  plays  the  theme  the  music  of  the 
introduction  is  restated,  this  time  with  a  darkly  coloured 
orchestration.  The  solo  violin  now  states  the  principal 
theme  supported  by  a  quiet  accompaniment.  This  begins  in 
bar  18  and  extends  to  bar  23.  The  succeeding  six  bars  of 
this  section  (bars  24-29)  constitute  an  extension  of  the 
principal  theme  leading  to  the  middle  section.  The 
principal  theme  (bars  5-7)  is  notable  for  its  rather 
folk-like  quality  and  the  characteristic  falling  fourth 
in  the  first  bar,  E  to  B  (see  Example  1)  which  is  apparently 
derived  from  the  first  bar  of  the  introduction.  The  modal 
tonality  emphasizes  both  the  folk  quality  and  the  plainsong 
characteristics  of  the  theme.  The  raised  third  (bar  6,  F#) 
of  the  Dorian  mode  is  a  colouristic  alteration  which  is 
heightened  in  its  effect  by  the  subsequent  diatonic 

■^Donald  Francis  Tovey  identifies  this  tonality  as 
Aeolian  in  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  Vol.  Ill  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1946) ,  p.  218. 
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statement  of  the  solo  violin. 


Middle  section  "B" 


The  music  of  bars  30-66  provides  a  contrast  in 


mood/  if  not  in  clearly  defined  thematic  material/  with 
the  opening  section.  The  tempo  is  marked  "Allegro  molto 
moderato"  with  frequent  modifications  indicated  as  the 
movement  proceeds.  The  character  is  more  agitated  and 
distinctly  rhapsodic.  There  are  two  important  thematic 
elements,  the  first  appearing  in  bars  30-36  and  extended 
in  bars  36-39  leading  to  a  repetition  of  the  first  part  of 
this  melody  in  bars  40  and  41.  Despite  the  more  vigorous 
mood  of  this  theme  it  seems  to  bear  an  affinity  with  the 
principal  melody,  perhaps  because  of  the  falling  interval, 
which  though  extended  from  a  fourth  to  first  a  sixth 
(bar  30,  E-G)  and  then  to  a  fifth  (bar  30,  E-A)  is  a 
characteristic  element  of  the  theme.  At  bar  36  during  the 
extension  of  this  secondary  theme,  a  new  rhythmic  figure  is 
played  by  the  lower  strings  (Example  3) . 

Example  3.  (bar  36.) 


This  figure  now  assumes  the  most  important  rhythmic  and 
melodic  role  until  the  reappearance  of  the  principal  theme 
in  bar  67.  It  is  stated  in  a  variety  of  ways  by  most  of  the 
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instruments  including  the  timpani  and  the  solo  violin,  in 
either  tutti  passages  or  in  soli,  and  becomes  almost  a 
"motto"  theme.  (It  is  interesting  to  note,  as  a  point  of 
style,  that  Respighi  used  a  similar  five-note  figure  in 
much  the  same  manner  in  the  last  movement  of  this 
concerto.)  It  may  be  significant  that  the  melodic  shape 
of  this  figure  is  similar  to  the  psalm  tones  of  Gregorian 
chant  in  which  the  reciting  note  is  inflected  by  an  upper 
or  a  lower  note  (Example  4) .  The  solo  violin  provides 


Example  4 . 


Mode  I 


a  -  tus  vir  qui  tim  -  eh”Do-  rni- 


num 


forceful  statements  of  this  figure  in  bars  48-51,  and 
subsequently  introduces  a  new  secondary  theme  which  is  both 
lyrical  and  rhapsodic,  and  functions  somewhat  as  an 
accompaniment  to  the  orchestral  statements  of  the  "motto" 
figure.  Its  notable  characteristic,  perhaps  derived  from 
the  introduction  or  from  the  principal  theme,  is  a  use  of 
the  rising  interval  of  the  fourth  in  bars  52,55,58,59,60,62, 
and  the  falling  interval  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  bars 
58,59,60,61,63.  This  theme,  through  its  wide-spread 
intervals  and  lyric  quality  helps  to  dissipate  the  energy 
developed  by  the  accompanying  rhythmic  figure  and  also 
helps  to  effect  a  transition  to  the  concluding  section 
which  begins  at  bar  67. 
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Return  of  theme  "A" 

The  principal  theme  is  re-stated  first  by  the 
English  horn  (bars  67-69)  and  then  by  the  solo  violin 
(bars  70-72) .  The  same  modal  tonality  is  retained, 
though  it  is  transposed  for  the  English  horn  statement  a 
third  lower  and  for  the  solo  violin  a  fourth  higher.  The 
solo  bassoon  makes  a  further  statement  of  the  subject  at 
the  same  pitch  as  played  originally  while  the  solo  violin 
continues  in  a  florid  passage  of  rhapsodic  character 
extending  through  bars  73-88  and  leading  to  the  cadenza 
which  concludes  the  movement. 

Cadenza 

The  violin  cadenza  is  virtuosic  in  style,  making 
use  of  previously  heard  thematic  material,  building  to  a 
bravura  climax,  and  subsiding  with  a  rhythmic  figure  from 
the  principal  theme  to  a  series  of  trills  which  lead  into 
the  second  movement  without  a  break. 

Second  Movement  "Andante  espressivo 

e  sostenuto" 

This  movement  is  based  upon  the  melody  of  the 
Easter  Sequence,  Victimae  Pachali  laudes,  "To  the  Paschal 
Victim  offer  your  thankful  praises."  (See  Plate  I.)  The 
music  of  the  first  two  and  one-half  puncta  is  used,  followed 
by  the  melody  of  the  Amen,  Alleluia. 

A  sequence  is  the  earliest  and  most  important  type 
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PLATE  I 

VICTIMAE  PASCHAL I  LAUDES 
A  plate  from  Liber  Usualis,  p.  691. 
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Non  repetitur  Alleltiia,  sed  statim  dicitur  : 

Seq.  g - h 

1.  ■  _ 


Y 


Ictimae  paschd-li  Idudes  *  immolent  Christi- dni. 


■m — *- 


^3=3 


Agnus  red^mit  6ves:  Christus  innocens  Pdtri  reconci-li- 


£ 


■  ■ 


3=3 


dvit  peccat6res.  Mors  et  vi-ta  du-611o  conflix^re  mirdn 


e 


. a . 

■  "  “ 

ri  ■ -  ■ 

a " a 

■ B , 

do  :  dux  vitae  mdrtu- 

-  ■-  r-  | 

a 

us,  rdgnat  vivus.  Die  ndbis  Mari-  a, 

i 

 "  a 

. *  * a j 

— = —  *  ■  *  . 

-  - ’ 

quid  vidisti  in  vi-  a?  Sepiilcrum  Christi  viv£ntis,  et  g!6- 


1 - — - r 

. - . . i - - - - — 

-  a  a  -  a  N 

.  »  -  . 

— ^  ■  p 

— •  r  *  ■  ,  5~ 

ri-  am  vidi  resurgdntis  : 

^  i  *  i 

■ 

Ang6-licos  t6stes,  sudd-ri-  um,  et 

vestes.  Surr£xit  Christus  spes  m 6-  a  :  praec£det  su-  os  in  Ga- 


lila6-  am.  Scimus  Christum  surrexisse  a  mdrtu-  is  vere  : 


s - ,  1  -  i 

T— - 1 - - — 

*  ■  Tt- 

A  .»  

1  H  * 

tu  ndbis,  victor  Rex,  mi-se-r^-re. 

B*  ■  "  " 

Amen.  Alle-lii-ia. 
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of  trope.  It  resulted  from  a  practice  adopted  in  the  ninth 
century  of  adding  text  to  the  rnelismas  of  the  Alleluia/ 
presumably  to  facilitate  the  memorizing  of  these  extended 
melodies.  The  text  generally  consisted  of  a  number  of 
two-line  versicles,  at  first  in  prose  and  varying  in  length, 
the  whole  often  introduced  and  concluded  by  a  single 
versicle.  Victimae  Paschali  is  constructed  in  this  manner. 
In  its  later  form  the  sequence  consisted  of  paired  versicles 
of  equal  length  in  poetic  meter  and  rhyme.  Familiar 
examples  of  this  type  are  Stabat  Mater  and  Dies  Irae. 
Victimae  Paschali  is  one  of  the  sequences  approved  for 
liturgical  use  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (1545-1563) .  The 
text  and  music  is  attributed  to  the  eleventh-century  monk, 
Wipo  of  Burgundy. 

The  structure  of  the  second  movement  is  ternary, 
although  it  is  basically  monothematic .  The  middle  section 
is  mainly  an  extension  or  development  of  portions  of  the 
principal  theme.  The  movement  is  characterized  by  subtlety 
of  orchestration  and  a  quality  of  serenity  and  mysticism. 

The  divisions  are  as  follows  § 


Principal  theme 

"A" 

bars 

1-  34 

Middle  section 

"B" 

bars 

35-  75 

Return  of  principal  theme 

"A"  • 

bars 

76-120 

Principal  theme  "A" 

The  principal  theme  (Example  5)  emerges  gently 
from  the  preceding  cadenza. 
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Example  5.  (bars  1-6.) 


It  is  stated  simply  by  the  solo  violin  accompanied  by  the 
upper  strings,  and  later  by  the  lower  strings.  The 
Dorian  modality  is  preserved,  as  is  the  free  rhythm  of  the 
original  plainsong.  The  portion  of  the  chant  which  comprises 
the  principal  theme  concludes  in  bar  11.  An  eight -bar 
extension  leads  to  a  repetition  of  the  theme  played  by  the 
cellos,  basses  and  bass  clarinet.  The  violin  solo  elaborates 
this  statement  with  a  rhapsodic  passage  in  double  stops. 

A  further  extension,  bars  26-34,  is  provided  by  the 
orchestra  leading  to  the  middle  section. 

Middle  section 

At  bar  35  a  new  theme  (Example  6)  is  played  by  the 
solo  violin  with  arpeggio  elaborations,  and  doubled  in  out¬ 
line  by  the  solo  oboe. 

Example  6.  (bars  35-36) 
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The  melody  is  not  strongly  contrasted  with  the  principal 
theme,  and  indeed  seems  to  have  grown  out  of  it.  After 
one  eight -bar  statement  it  is  discarded  and  the  rest  of 
the  middle  section  is  comprised  of  fragments  of  the  first 
theme  passed  from  solo  instrument  to  solo  instrument  while 
the  solo  violin  executes  rhapsodic  passage  work.  At  bar 
61  an  ostinato  figure  (Example  7)  is  heard  in  the  cellos 
and  basses,  and  eventually  at  bars  68-75  in  the  timpani. 

Example  7.  (bar  61.) 


The  solo  violin  maintains  its  decorative  function  and  to 
the  accompaniment  of  the  ostinato  timpani  and  rising 
tremolando  in  the  strings  it  dissolves  into  the  return  of 
the  principal  theme  at  bar  77. 

Return  of  principal  theme  “A" 

The  quality  of  mysticism  which  is  evident  through¬ 
out  this  movement  now  becomes  predominant.  The  principal 
theme  is  played  dolcissima  by  the  solo  violin  in  the  upper 
range  while  the  strings  and  celesta  provide  a  pulsating 
background.  The  theme  is  repeated  in  bars  83-89  by  the 
cellos  while  the  solo  violin  elaborates.  An  extension 
paralleling  the  one  heard  in  bars  12-19  leads  to  a  final 
statement  of  the  theme  in  the  clarinets  against  contrary 
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motion  scales  in  the  harp  and  celesta  with  rhapsodic 
figuration  in  the  solo  violin.  The  passage  melts  into  a 
concluding  section  in  which  the  solo  violin  combines 
fragments  of  the  theme  with  figuration  and  double  stops 
against  an  undulating  background  in  the  strings  and  a 
sustained  pedal  on  D. 

Finale  "Allegro  Enerqico11 
The  mood  of  solemn  joy  and  thankfulness  for  the 
Resurrection  expressed  in  the  second  movement  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  Easter  sequence  is  now  complemented 
in  the  joyous  final  movement.  Respighi  borrowed  another 
plainsong  melody  for  his  principal  subject,  (Example  8) 
this  time  an  Alleluia,  the  text  of  which  is  from  Psalm 
112,  "Happy  the  man  who  fears  the  Lord,  who  greatly 
delights  in  his  commands."  (Plate  II.) 

Example  8.  (bars  1-5.) 


The  inter-related  themes,  constantly  changing 
moods  and  free  interplay  of  the  solo  instrument  against 
the  brilliant  and  varied  orchestral  texture  suggests  the 
style  of  a  Rhapsody  on  the  theme  of  the  Alleluia  rather 
than  a  clearly  defined  traditional  form.  However,  the 


outlines  of  the  sonata-rondo  structure  are  discernible, 


PLATE  II 


ALLELUIA 

A  plate  from  Liber  UsualiS/  p.  1033. 
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even  though  the  customary  key  relationships  are  modified 


by  the  basically  modal  tonality.  The  structure  may  be 
defined  as  follows: 


Principal  theme 

"A" 

bars 

1-  36 

Second  theme,  or 

first  episode 

"B" 

bars 

37-  72 

First  return  of 

principal  theme 

"A" 

bars 

73-110 

Second  episode 

"C" 

bars 

111-240 

Second  return  of 

principal  theme 

"A" 

bars 

241-295 

Second  return  of 

second  theme 

"B" 

bars 

296-334 

Third  return  of 
Coda 

principal  theme 

"A" 

bars 

bars 

335-351 

352-end 

Principal  theme  "A" 

The  movement  opens  with  a  bold  statement  of  the 
principal  theme  (Example  8)  by  the  four  horns  in  unison 
against  a  rhythmically  punctuated  background  in  the 
orchestra.  The  theme  is  clearly  derived  from  the  Gregorian 
Alleluia  (Example  9)  although  the  free  rhythm  of  plainsong 
has  been  replaced  by  a  quadruple  meter  with  syncopations. 


Example  9.  Gregorian  Chant,  Alleluia.  Beatus  vir,  qui  timet 
ModeV 


§ 


see 


Al 


le 


1— 


lu  -  ia 


The  opening  statement  extends  to  bar  10,  and  is  followed 
by  a  repetition  of  the  theme  played  by  the  solo  violin 
(bars  11-20) .  A  six-bar  extension  leads  to  another 
statement  of  the  theme  by  the  solo  violin  in  double  stops 
with  rhythmic  punctuation  by  harp  and  strings. 
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Second  theme  "B" 

A  new  four-bar  theme  is  stated  first  by  the 
orchestra,  then  by  the  solo  violin.  (Example  10.) 

Example  10.  (bars  37-40.) 


The  five-note  figure  of  the  first  and  fourth  bars,  as  well 

as  the  syncopation  of  the  third  bar  relate  this  theme  to 

similar  passages  in  the  principal  theme.  It  is  first 

stated  in  F#  minor,  but  is  later  heard  in  F  minor  at  bar 

2 

53,  and  in  the  Dorian  mode  at  bar  57.  A  final  statement 
begins  at  bar  65  in  the  Aeolian  mode.  This  is  a  vigorous 
statement  by  the  full  orchestra  and  leads  to  the  reappearance 
of  the  principal  theme. 

Return  of  principal  theme  "A" 

At  bar  73  the  principal  theme  returns  in  the 
orchestra.  After  several  emphatic  statements  of  the  opening 
measures  of  the  theme  the  music  subsides  to  a  pastoral  mood 
as  the  woodwinds  state  the  theme  while  the  solo  violin 
elaborates  with  florid  arabesques.  The  strings  provide  a 
soft  sustained  background.  The  final  statement  of  the  theme 
is  by  the  solo  violin  in  B  flat  major  leading  into  the 

2 

Tovey  states  that  this  theme  as  well  as  the  theme 
quoted  in  Example  10  is  a  plainchant.  Essays  in  Musical 
Analysis,  p.  220. 
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second  episode. 

Second  episode  "C" 

This  new  theme,  or  Second  Episode  (Examples  11  and 
12)  is  comprised  of  two  melodies,  the  first  beginning  at 
bar  111  is  stated  in  ethereal  tones  in  the  high  range  of 
the  solo  violin.  Its  Aeolian  modality  is  emphasized  by  an 
Aeolian  scale  in  descending  thirds  which  accompanies  it  in 
the  violins.  A  second  element  of  the  theme  (Example  12) 
begins  in  bar  116  and  is  played  by  the  solo  violin  in  the 
middle  register  against  an  accompaniment  of  rising 
octave  harmonics  in  the  strings  and  harp,  and  rising 
octaves  in  the  clarinet  and  flute. 

Example  11.  (bars  110-114.) 


Example  12.  (bars  116-118.) 


Both  elements  of  this  theme  are  expanded  in  the  succeeding 
bars  against  an  orchestral  background  of  extraordinary 
richness  and  variety  maintaining  nevertheless,  the  subdued 
and  mystical  mood. 
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Second  return  of  principal  theme  "A" 

The  principal  theme  is  here  used  in  a  series  of 
short  climactic  phrases  stated  by  the  solo  violin  against 
a  tremolando  background.  The  tension  increases  culminating 
in  a  dramatic  cadenza  for  the  solo  violin  accompanied  by 
the  timpani.  Following  the  cadenza  there  is  a  simple 
statement  of  the  principal  theme  by  muted  horns  in  octaves 
leading  to  a  return  of  the  second  theme. 

Return  of  second  theme  "B" 

The  second  theme  returns  in  an  agitated  passage 
which  makes  much  use  of  the  five-note  figure.  The  solo 
violin  is  facet  during  this  episode.  A  resounding  climax 
is  reached  at  bar  316  where  a  sustained  chord  is  held  for 
two  bars  as  the  bass  instruments  forcefully  state  the 
opening  bars  of  the  Alleluia  theme.  The  music  subsides 
over  a  timpani  roll  and  pedal  C  leading  to  the  return  of 
the  principal  theme. 

Third  return  of  principal  theme  "A11 


The  principal  theme  is  played  by  the  solo  violin 


against  an  ostinato  figure  in  the  cellos  and  basses  (Example 
13)  which  has  been  heard  in  the  second  movement  (see  Example 
7,  bars  68-75) . 

Example  13.  (bar  335.) 


'f 
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Tovey,  having  described  this  ostinato  theme  in  the  second 

movement  as  "an  ominous  figure  of  worldly  trouble, "  now 

says  in  reference  to  the  passage  in  the  final  movement, 

"The  solo  violin  on  its  sonorous  fourth  string  sings  the 

3 

Alleluia  over  a  conquered  world. "  The  ostinato  figure 
continues  as  the  solo  violin  plays  agitated  figurations 
in  double  stops  followed  by  rhapsodic  solo  passages 
between  fragments  of  the  subject  forcefully  stated  by  the 
orchestra.  At  bar  361  a  broad  statement  of  the  closing 
portion  of  the  principal  theme  is  played  by  the  orchestra, 
leading  to  the  coda. 

Coda 

The  coda  makes  use  of  the  opening  phrase  of  the 
Alleluia  theme  and  the  quintuplet  figure  which  has  been 
used  throughout  the  movement.  The  solo  violin  contributes 
virtuosic  figuration  which  intensifies  the  brilliant  and 
dramatic  ending. 


Tovey,  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis,  p.  220. 


CHAPTER  III 


SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  PERFORMANCE  IN 
THE  CONCERTO  GREGORIANO 

The  technical  problems  to  be  overcome  by  the 
violinist  in  the  performance  of  the  Concerto  Greqoriano 
will  be  encountered  first  in  the  study  of  the  violin  score, 
then  in  gaining  acquaintance  with  the  orchestral  score  and 
rehearsing  with  the  orchestra,  and  finally  in  presenting  a 
public  performance.  The  solutions  for  the  problems  chosen 
for  discussion  reflect  the  author's  personal  interpretation. 
The  concerto  is  rarely  performed.  Respighi  himself  had 
not  heard  a  really  satisfactory  performance,  according  to 
his  biographer.  One  is  aware  of  the  variety  of  interpretive 
traditions  surrounding  such  concertos  as  those  by  Bruch, 
Sibelius  or  Glazounow,  and  so  it  is  particularly  interesting 
to  encounter  a  composition  which,  though  in  existence  for 
almost  half  a  century,  does  not  have  generally  accepted 
interpretive  standards  or  traditions  relating  to  its 
performance . 

A  study  of  the  books  written  by  eminent  teachers 

and  performers  such  as  Carl  Flesch,  Leopold  Auer  and  Joseph 

Szigeti,  as  well  as  others,  has  yielded  only  one  brief 

reference  to  the  Respighi  concerto.  However,  solutions  to 

problems  which  occur  in  other  compositions  and  which  are 
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parallel  to  many  found  in  the  Respighi  concerto  can  be 
found,  and  a  study  of  these  solutions  is  frequently 
valuable . 

Tone  matching 

The  opening  of  the  concerto  presents  the  problem 
of  establishing  immediately  the  quality  of  a  cool,  thin 
line  in  observance  of  the  marking  Andante  tranquillo,  and 
the  soft  dynamic  level.  The  first  movement  has  two 
contrasting  moods.  The  first  is  that  of  the  calm,  almost 
ethereal  quality  of  the  first  theme  suggested  by  both  the 
tempo  and  dynamic  marking,  while  the  second  is  that  of 
romantic  warmth  and  intensity  indicated  by  the  tempo  marking 
Allegro  molto  moderato  and  a  dynamic  indication  of  forte  at 
(2)  . 

The  opening  theme  is  played  in  turn  by  the  solo 
oboe,  solo  English  horn,  solo  bassoon  and  finally  by  the 
solo  violin.  It  is  possible  for  the  violinist  to  produce 
either  a  thin,  pure  sound  similar  to  that  of  a  woodwind  by 
using  a  minimum  of  vibrato,  or  to  intensify  the  quality  of 
sound  by  using  more  vibrato.  For  the  writer,  the  preference 
would  be  to  minimize  the  vibrato  in  order  to  contrast  the 
quality  of  tone  with  the  warm  and  vigorous  second  theme 
which  follows. 

The  frequent  combination  of  the  solo  violin  with  the 
solo  woodwinds  makes  it  necessary  for  the  violinist  to  con¬ 
sider  the  tonal  quality  of  the  instrument  with  which  he  must 
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match  or  blend  his  tone. 

In  contrast,  the  sub-theme  at  (2)  is  given  to  the 
solo  violin  accompanied  by  the  strings.  The  tempo  and 
dynamic  marking  indicate  the  need  for  more  intensity  and 
agitation . 

Though  the  contrast  of  these  two  themes  is  an 
obvious  one  and  is  enforced  by  both  dynamic  and  tempo 
markings,  what  is  not  so  obvious  is  the  contrasting 
instrumentation.  The  writer  became  increasingly  aware 
of  this  through  experience  in  orchestral  playing. 

Balance 

There  are  a  number  of  passages  in  this  concerto 
which  present  special  problems  of  balance  between  the 
soloist  and  the  orchestra.  The  Tranguillo  after  (10)  in 
the  second  movement  is  an  example  of  one  of  these.  This 
passage  presents  an  intricate  sixteenth-note  progression 
within  which  lies  a  melody.  The  difficulty  arises  from 
several  factors.  One  bar  before  the  solo  entry  an  undulating 
triplet  rhythm  played  by  the  cellos  begins.  Against  this 
triplet  figure  the  solo  violin  plays  a  sixteenth-note 
figuration,  the  melody  line  of  which  is  underscored  by 
the  solo  oboe.  The  rhythm  must  be  regular.  The  temptation 
for  the  violinist  is  to  overemphasize  the  expressive  melody 
thus  distorting  the  rhythm.  The  melody  is  languid  and 
lends  itself  to  rubato  playing.  However,  because  of  the 
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underlying  pulsations,  little  fexibility  is  possible.  A 
compromise  is  necessary  and  this  can  be  achieved  by  a 
sensitive  player  who  will  intensify  the  melody  without 
disturbing  the  rhythmic  patterns. 

The  second  consideration  within  this  passage  is 
related  to  the  quality  of  tone  in  the  middle  register. 

Both  the  solo  oboe  and  the  violin  are  playing  in  their 
middle  registers,  a  difficult  register  for  either  instrument 
in  which  to  project  effectively  against  the  orchestral 
accompaniment.  No  dynamic  marking  other  than  that  suggested 
by  expressiva  la  melodia  and  the  tempo  marking  of  tranquillo 
is  indicated.  The  violinist  must  achieve  a  balance  between 
steady  rhythm  and  an  expressive  melody  line  as  well  as  an 
evenness  of  tone  which  will  blend  with  the  oboe. 

A  passage  similar  to  that  described  above  occurs 
at  (17)  in  the  same  movement;  but  here  there  is  a  less 
complex  rhythm  and  the  melody  is  played  by  the  bass  clarinet, 
bassoons,  and  clarinets.  The  solo  part  is  now  decorative 
only,  and  rising  out  of  its  lowest  register,  is  heard 
above  the  whole  texture.  One  must  achieve  a  flexible, 
fluid  obbligato  against  the  melody  in  the  woodwinds  and  the 
pulsating  rhythm  of  the  celesta  and  harp. 

Six  bars  after  (24)  in  the  last  movement,  the  solo 
violin  again  plays  a  melody  which  rises  out  of  a  similar 
sixteenth-note  passage.  This  time,  however,  the  solo 
violin  plays  the  theme  in  canon  with  the  solo  oboe.  The 
passage  is,  like  its  counterpart  in  the  second  movement 


at  (10)  ,  marked  tranquillo .  The  solo  part  comes  through 
effectively  this  time  as  it  rises  into  the  high  register. 

In  this  case  there  is  no  pulsating  rhythmic  accompaniment 
and  the  violin  soars  to  its  more  penetrating  upper  range 
so  that  the  principal  concern  for  the  soloist  is  to 
coordinate  the  canon  with  the  oboe,  and  later  with  the 
clarinet . 

The  Finale  (Alleluj  a)  is  a  splendid  example  of 
Respighi ' s  mastery  of  balance  between  the  orchestra  and 
the  solo  violin.  The  orchestral  statement  of  the 
triumphant  theme  at  the  beginning  of  this  movement  is 
echoed  by  the  solo  violin  in  an  antiphonal  style.  This 
pattern  of  statement  and  response  is  repeated  twice  during 
the  opening  section. 

The  movement  is  devised  in  the  late  romantic 
tradition  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  off  the  technical 
brilliance  and  melodic  lyricism  of  the  solo  violin — -a 
satisfying  musical  experience  for  the  virtuoso  violinist. 

The  cadenzas  too,  show  Respighi's  knowledge  of  the 
instrument's  range, technical ,  tonal,  and  dynamic. 

Fingering 

When  approaching  a  complex  work  such  as  the 
Concerto  Gregoriano  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  violinist 
has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  basic  techniques 
of  violin  playing.  Fingering  principles  will  be  encountered 
at  all  stages  in  the  violinist's  development.  Many  factors 
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are  involved,  the  most  obvious  of  which  are  problems 
contained  within  a  complex  passage.  The  solution  is  always 
related  to  the  degree  of  competence  attained  by  the  musician. 
Fingering  problems  and  their  solutions  are  a  very  individual 
matter  since  many  solutions  are  possible  and  the  final 
decision  depends  on  such  factors  as  the  physical  shape  of 
the  hand  and  the  degree  of  dexterity  the  musician  may  have 
achieved.  Certain  fingerings  recommended  by  notable 
teachers  have  become  fashionable  through  musical  publications 
and  editions.  The  thoughtful  performer  will  accept,  reject, 
or  modify  these  suggestions  in  order  to  arrive  at  a 
solution  best  suited  to  himself. 

The  most  intense  solo  passages  in  the  Respighi 
concerto  make  use  of  double  stopping — octaves,  intervals 
and  chords.  This  is  a  device  used  by  most  composers  for 
the  violin  and  especially  composers  of  late  romantic 
concertos . 

In  the  first  movement,  following  a  statement  of  the 
vigorous  second  theme  at  (2)  (bar  30) ,  the  solo  violin 
plays  a  passage  in  double  stops  reminiscent  of  the  first 
theme  but  nevertheless  in  character  with  the  warmth  and 
energy  of  this  second  theme.  Great  intensity  must  be 
achieved  but  without  the  use  of  accent  in  order  to  sustain 
the  necessary  sound.  Though  this  does  not  present  an 
unusually  difficult  fingering  problem,  the  intensity 
required  can  only  be  achieved  by  using  a  secure  fingering 
as  shown  in  Example  14. 
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Example  14.  (bars  33-34.) 


In  the  second  movement,  seven  bars  after  (8)  (bar 
13) ,  a  passage  in  a  mood  which  contrasts  with  the  chant  is 
intensified  by  the  use  of  double  stops  which  occur  first 
in  octaves,  then  in  thirds  and  at  the  climax  in  parallel 
sixths.  Where  the  sixths  begin  there  is  a  fingering 
problem  for  which  two  solutions  are  suggested.  It  is 
possible  to  use  either  an  alternate  fingering  for  the 
sixths,  or  a  glissando  fingering.  (Examples  15  and  16.) 


Example  15.  (bars  22-24.) 
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Example  16.  (bars  22-24.) 


Security  is  achieved  by  the  solid  glissando  fingering, 
whereas  for  accuracy  the  fingered  sixths  are  more  reliable. 
Carl  Flesh  recommends  the  glissando  fingering  in  a  similar 
passage  of  sixths  in  the  Glazounow  Concerto,  first 
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movement . ^ 

In  the  same  book  he  makes  one  of  the  rare  references 

2 

to  this  particular  concerto.  It  concerns  a  troublesome 
passage  in  the  cadenza  of  the  first  movement.  The  passage 
appears  as  follows  in  the  score: 


Example  17.  (bar  97.) 


J  7-fr  tlxT 


Example  18.  (bar  97.) 


. ,l: _ L  * 
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The  solution  suggested  by  Carl  Flesch  (Example  18)  maintains 
the  predominance  of  the  melodic  line,  though  because  of 
the  use  of  the  open  string  the  writer  is  somewhat  puzzled 
at  the  suggestion  Flesch  recommends.  Example  17  indicates 
the  writer's  preference. 


Rubato 

The  use  of  rubato  in  late  romantic  music  of 
rhapsodic  character,  of  which  this  concerto  is  a  fine 

^Carl  Flesch,  Violin  Fingering:  Its  Theory  and 
Practice  (London:  Barrie  and  Rockliff,  1960) ,  p.  179, 
ex.  823. 

^ Ibid . ,  p.  217,  ex.  1003. 
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example,  demands  from  the  violinist  a  well  developed  skill, 
sensitivity  and  technical  fluency.  This  work  has  two 
principal  textures  which  require  a  rubato  style.  First, 
a  rhapsodic  passage  with  an  underlying  metrical  accompaniment, 
and  second,  a  solo  passage  rhythmically  unhampered  by  the 
accompaniment . 

There  are  several  passages  in  the  concerto  which 
are  rhapsodic  in  character.  The  passage  marked  Animando 
at  (13)  suggests  the  freedom  of  a  rubato  to  execute  the 
series  of  ascending  phrases.  However,  at  this  point  in 
the  accompanying  bass,  a  rigid  rhythmic  pattern  begins 
(Example  19)  : 

Example  19.  (bar  61.) 


and  dominates  the  entire  passage,  allowing  for  little  or 
no  flexibility  in  the  solo  part.  The  tempo  markings  of 
Animando  at  (13) ,  followed  six  bars  later  by  Ritenendo  il 
tempo  leading  to  a  Piu  Largo  at  the  climax  of  the  ascent, 
present  a  problem  in  performance  because  of  the  opposing 
forces  of  the  rigid  rhythmic  pattern  in  conflict  with  the 
tempo  marking  which  suggest  flexibility. 

The  second  of  these  complex  rhythmic  passages 
occurs  toward  the  end  of  the  same  movement.  The  passage 
begins  at  L 1 istesso  tempo  before  (18) .  The  problem  of 
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flexibility  is  more  easily  resolved  in  this  passage 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  orchestral  accompaniment 
since  the  last  ten  bars  of  the  movement  contain  a  bass 
pedal  D  with  subdued  background  allowing  the  solo  complete 
freedom  to  play  as  freely  and  languidly  as  desired. 


CONCLUSION 


Concerto  Greqoriano  belongs  to  the  tradition  of 
late  Romantic  violin  concertos  of  which  those  by  Bruch, 
Sibelius,  Glazanouv  are  outstanding  and  popular  examples. 
Though  rather  less  familiar  than  the  latter  examples, 
Resphighi ' s  concerto  lacks  none  of  the  lyricism,  brilliance 
of  orchestration  and  violinistic  virtuosity  of  its 
better-known  peers.  The  derivation  of  themes  from  plainsong 
sources  adds  a  dimension  which  is  rare  in  symphonic  music. 
Other  qualities  which  set  it  apart  are  the  modal  tonalities, 
the  rhapsodic  flourishes  of  the  solo  violin,  and  the 
unifying  mood  of  mysticism  which  prevails  throughout. 

Though  at  present  somewhat  neglected  in  the  concerto 
repertoire  it  is  believed  that  Respighi's  Concerto 
Greqoriano  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  finest 
performers  and  that  it  will  eventually  give  satisfaction 
and  delight  to  a  much  wider  audience. 
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